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What Prominence is to be Assigned to the Work in 
Speaking the Foreign Language?* 



Carl Albert Krause, Ph. D., Head o! the Department of Modern Languages, 
Jamaica High School, N. Y. 



We shall consider the following questions: 

I. Why should we teach our pupils to speak the Modern Languages ? 
II. How is the work in speaking a modern language to be carried on? 

III. What prominence shall we assign to speaking? 

IV. What will be the results and the effect, if work in speaking is 
emphasized in modern language teaching? 

Why should we teach speaking the foreign language? 
Without the ability to speak a living language our pupils 

1. will never enter into the real spirit and life of that language, 
and 

2. will never attain genuine, intelligent appreciation of its litera- 
ture. 

Language comes from lingua (tongue), hence language is primarily 
a form of speech. Sprache comes from sprechen, und eine Sprache ist 
da, urn gesprochen zu werden. 

Written language is merely an epitome of spoken language. The 
Tcennen must be preceded by the bonnm. 

In other words, speaking is not an end but rather a means to an end. 
How can we understand fully a language unless we comprehend it when 
6poken to, or unless we can speak it? Oral facility penetrates into the 
very essence of a language and leads to thinking in the idiom. 

If the ability to speak a living language is essential to a proper un- 
derstanding of it, is it not also true that without the knowledge of the 
language one cannot hope to appreciate intelligently its literature which 
is recorded in language? Can anyone appreciate literature unless one 
has the language as standard of comparison? 

How is the work in speaking a modern language to be carried on? 

First: Give the pupils a solid foundation of practical phonetics to 
ensure good and intelligent pronunciation. That is absolutely 
imperative. Familiarity with the sounds of a language is the 
best preparation for speaking it. How can we erect a substan- 
tial structure without a strong foundation? 



♦ Paper read before the New York State Modern Language Association, at 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York City, Dec. 80, 1909. 
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I shall not go into any details here. Suffice it to say that 
the pupils must understand the differentiation between the Eng- 
lish and the foreign sounds as to the action and position of the 
vocal organs and as to the point of articulation. The new basis 
of articulation must be made clear. 

Lyric Poetry is of value here for two reasons : 1. It fur- 
nishes a good means of securing accurate pronunciation and in- 
tonation, the more so when the poem can be sung. 2. It is 
less easily forgotten than detached prose, and any aid to the 
memory ought to be welcome, not to speak of the aesthetic side. 
The ear, which is the proper receptive organ of language, is 
thus developed before the faculty of speech. Before oral work 
ought to come aural training. 
Second: Immediately after this thorough drill on pronunciation, 
speaking per se, with a well-defined purpose, must set in. Ap- 
peal to the students directly through the foreign language. Issue 
your commands in German or French and have them answered 
in the foreign idiom. — Numerals offer, in my opinion, a fruit- 
ful field of conversation: Cardinals first, in conjunction with, 
for instance, the names of the days, weeks, and seasons, age 
of pupils, time of the day, parts of the body or things in the 
schoolroom. Problems in mental arithmetic are very stimulat- 
ing also. The teacher's questions must be answered by the 
pupil or by the pupils in complete sentences. Bear in mind 
that the sentence is the unit of speech. Ordinals would next 
furnish current date, anniversaries, etc., as topics of con- 
versation. Simultaneously by way of the so-called object method 
(Anschauungsunterricht) the students' vocabulary is greatly in- 
creased. However, I do not advocate making much of this per- 
ception method for our pupils. 

To give power and self-assurance the recitation ought to be 
made dramatic. All actions of the pupils ought to be accom- 
panied by corresponding language, whether in the 1st or also 
2nd or 3rd persons (Gouin method). Security in forms is thus 
effected. Comparison might also be taught dramatically. Black- 
board work is carried on hand in hand with these oral exercises 
so as to impress also the visual and graphic centers besides the 
auditory and motor-speech. At any rate, do not forget that 
repetitio est mater studiorum. 

Concert work must form an integral part of all work both 
in speaking and reading, chiefly in large classes. For the sake 
of testing the power of understanding the spoken language, dic- 
tation is not only a good device but also an invaluable aid. 
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Third: Speaking based upon the text, upon the reading would fol- 
low as a natural continuation of the oral exercises. In other 
words, the reading material should be presented, at least at first, 
as speaking material. In this manner, reading becomes real, 
lebendig, and the foreign language grows naturally into the lan- 
guage of the class-room. We should advise the taking up of a 
reader first, then an easy text, etc. As the pupils' active vo- 
cabulary and wealth of idiomatic expressions increase they really 
begin to compose and will be led by their own Sprachgefuhl. 
Original oral and written compositions should be kept up 
throughout the course. Free reproductions are also of incalcu- 
lable value here. Translation is practically debarred or, at 
least, reduced to a minimum. 

Be sure, that the texts studied contain good German or 
French — not corrupt newspaper jargon — and that they depict 
the life and ideals of that nation the language of which you are 
teaching. Besides the linguistic instruction, you furnish in this 
way an additional cultural training that must not be underrated, 
not to mention the powerful appeal to imagination. But above 
all, the students hear during the recitations by far more German 
and French than they would ordinarily assimilate if they were 
to read, say, ten times as much. We believe that knowledge of 
the living language is the best road towards an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the literature. The colloquial vocabulary is by 
dint of reading supplemented by a literary vocabulary, the pos- 
session of which certainly is a conditio sine qua non for the 
rational study of literature. A realistic vocabulary is thus ob- 
tained. 
What prominence shall we assign to speaking? 
If my previous suggestions are valid, then the answer is self-evident : 
You cannot do too much consistent work in speaking the foreign lan- 
guage. Speaking must be an essential and important part of all modern 
language instruction as the best means of learning the foreign language. 
With speaking the work must begin. From speaking the work in writing 
is developed. Upon speaking the work in reading is based. Speaking 
facility is a necessary condition for the appreciation of the literature of 
a modern language, both as to form and content. 

Assign to speaking that paramount position which is absolutely es- 
sential for any success in modern language work. For the ability to speak 
a living language will furnish the key to all storehouses of intelligence, 
and will unlock all the doors that lead to a proper understanding and 
appreciations of the great nations, their literature, history, geography, 
and civilization — which are the ultimate ends of all language work. Ee- 
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member, we are teachers of the German or French language, but not of 
German or French grammar alone. 

Is English to be excluded entirely? 

No. Systematic work in grammar, after the student knows some- 
thing of the language, is, considering our conditions, I think, best carried 
on in English. A language is individual, specific, but grammar is uni- 
versal. German accidence especially is so difficult and so different from 
English that constant reference should be made to the mother-tongue. 
Abstract grammar instruction is scarcely ever fruitful, but as a compar- 
ative study, grammar is of great value and interest. Let us remember 
that grammar should illuminate the language but language should not 
illustrate grammar. Grammar must elucidate, describe, but not define. 
Locke maintains that grammar can be taught only to those who speak the 
language, since otherwise the teaching of the grammar of a language 
would be impossible. 

Eesults : 

If speaking is placed in the fore-ground of modern language work — 
thereby not neglecting any other phase but rather aiding it : 

1. The class will be constantly alive, a condition, befitting a living 
language. 

2. Enthusiasm and interest, so necessary for success in any kind of 
work, will be patent. 

3. Originality, self-activity, and self-reliance will be engendered. 
Speaking facility of a living language develops the pupil's individuality 
more than does a passive reading acquaintance, and adjusts him more 
quickly to his new environment than does a formal, lifeless presentation. 

4. Work will be slower at first but surer and more thorough. In 
this way superficially and too great hurry— the foes of all our instruction 
— will be practically eliminated. 

5. Attention will be concentrated upon the contents rather than 
upon the form. Speaking leads into the thought and brings forth the 
meaning. 

6. A comparative mastery of the spoken language gives power which 
is, ultimately, the object of all education. With this equipment the more 
arduous tasks of literary reading and writing will become comparatively 
easy and will prove to be sources of delight and not of despair. 

In a word, the study of modern languages will be a pleasure and not 
a task. With this enjoyment will be mated an appetite for knowledge, 
for improvement which is essential in true education. Remember: we 
are to educate and not only to instruct. Let us be leaders and open up 
for our pupils one of the avenues that lead to happiness and a better mode 
of living. The best lesson a teacher can teach is how to learn. 
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We have pointed out in the foregoing the absolute necessity as to 
reason, mode, scope, and value of work in speaking the foreign language. 
Hence the following two theses seem to be justified : 

1. That work in speaking the foreign language be required in all 
grades of modern language teaching. 

As a logical sequel, we maintain : 

2, That aural and oral work, including memorizing of poems etc., 
done in class and subject to inspection be an integral part of any exami* 
nation and receive appropriate credit, perhaps 20 per cent, by the State 
authorities (similar to credit given for notebook work in the sciences). 

In other words, work in speaking will only then be enforced and rec- 
ognized, if due allowance for such work is granted and called for by the 
authorities. 

When all is said and done, this fact remains that before we can truly 
reform the method of teaching, we must educate the teachers of modern 
languages. Familiarity on their part with the accidence, syntax, and 
literary history is not enough. They must take cognizance of the 'He- 
form' which has carried the day. With an improved working apparatus 
for the teachers will come better results. Above all see that teachers of 
living languages can handle them as such, i. e. have oral facility, which 
can easily be determined by a rigid oral examination. Power to use is 
after all the measure of efficiency in a modern language. To insure high 
efficiency sabbatical years for study and travel ought to be granted to mod- 
ern language teachers. 
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Vorgetragen beim Schiller Symposium des Deutschen Lehrervereins von 
New York und Umgegend. 



Von Ernst Freyburger, New York. 



Ein Siegfried geistigen Schaffens, hat Schiller die deutsche Poesie 
bezwungen und ist durch sie in bluhendem Alter zugrunde gerichtet wor- 
den, — als hatte der Gottin Neid ihm ferneres Heldentum missgonnt. 
Urn so strahlender leuchtet seine Lichtgestalt deutschem Bmpfinden, deut- 
schem Herzen. 

Vom goldenen Morgen der Kindheit bis zu dem Augenblicke., da der 
schwarze Fiirst der Schatten in unser Leben greift, begleitet uns Schiller- 
scher Geist im Lernen und Verstehen. War nicht das Lied Walter Tells : 
„Mit dem Pfeil, dem Bogen" 



